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iAlVlKTC iron; and tainted. IRON CHIM- 
KSt-FIECES, TO KEPXESENT MARBLE. 

Messrs. Millington and Co. at the Foun- 
dry at Hammersmith, Utely tried the ex- 
periment of sawing cast-ifon at a red heat, 
Vyith a common saw. A bar of an ihch 
iuiJa half diameter Was sawed through id 
the lime of a similar piece of oak, and with- 
out prejudice to the saw. Simjile as is the 
process, it is of the utmost consequence to 
{he general introduction of cast-iron into 
buildings, sinSe it now appears that it may 
be cut like timb(!r to any required lengths 
Wd dimensions. 

The same ingenioas nlanufacturers have 
lately invented a mode of painting iron in 
imitation of the most costly marbles, for 
ehimney-pieees, and other architectural or- 
naments. The similarity is so close as to 
challenge the most accurate inspection. 
The beauty of the finest marbles is thus 
happily Combined with the strength and 
durability of cast iiunt 



M-rj>erimeni M the exuienee of S^iaslHdidi. 

Messrs, Thenard and Depuytren, withiri 
these two or three years, made an ex- 
beriment wliich has thrown cou^derable 
fight to the ejcistence of miasmata. They 
agitated distilled wat^r i*ith hydrocarbon 
pated gas extricated from mineral substail- 
Cea. This water exposed to the air and al- 
lowed to stand, was not disturbed, and gra- 
dqaliy got rid of its fiydrogen gas with- 
out being corrupted. The same experi- 
ment made withhydro-carbonatedgas com- 
ing from animal puti-efaction presented 
another result. The water bees- le turbid, 
it contait\ed Hakes of a substance truly a- 
;iima], which Was (irecipitaied on being 
allowed to rest, aiid the liquid Was putre- 
fied. I'hus, die hough the gas was the same 
to the eyes of ths experimenter; the lat- 
ttr citntained manifestly miasmata, which 
gave ris« to the flakes observed, and to the 
putrefaction of the wlier. M. Moscati, 
an eminent Italian physician, has in^de si- 
milar and equally interesting experiments. 
Having observed that the cultivation of 
rice, in the humid rice gtourids of Tuscany, 
Was annually attended with epidemic dis- 



eases aiid adynamic fevers, he conceived the 
idea of ascertaining the nature of the va- 
pours which rose from the ground where 
rice was cultivated t with this view he sus- 
pended, at sotne distance from the ground, 
hollow spheres filled with ice'. The va- 
pours were condensed on the spheres ia 
the form of boar frost. Hp collected this 
substance in flasks, in which it melted, 
andj at first; presented a clear Jiquid. 
Speedily it was filled with small flakes, 
which, when collected and analysed, pre- 
sented all the characters of an animal mat" 
ter. The liquid in a short time putrified. 
M. Moscati made the same experiment ia 
an hospital, by suspending the glass spheres 
over several sick persons : it was attended 
with the same phenomena and the same re- 
sults. These enperiraents otjght to be rg* 
peated and followed up ; they might be 
varied, multiplied, and compareU, with a 
vie w to elucidate the theory of contagion , 
which takes place without immediate con- 
tact. In this way we might aUo examine t!.; 
alteration which miasmata undergo, whtii 
the nitric or muriatic fumigations afe re- 
sorted to, 



Thomas Hariacres Patini (GhcesUr PHiit, 
Mary-is'loneJ, for a Cimpotition io ptevi..^ 
the Sffecti tf Syktkn. 

The recipe given in this specification 's 
as follows i " One hundred weight of pluii' - 
bago, to four hundred weight of por!*- 
lard, of beef suet, tallow, oil, goose-greas*",. 
or any other kinds of grease, but poi,c 
lard, is the best, which must be well mixed 
together, and so incoi-porated as to appear 
one substance." I'his composition is to be 
applied in such a manner, that a sufficieut 
quantity of the composition, to Cover t);f? 
surface slightly over where the beariuif 
acts, will in general be sufficient ; but 
Where the bearing is Very heaVy, of the 
friction is great, it. must not be sparingly 
used, particularly on steam and other en- 
gines ; and the quantity to be applied to .t 
piston rod, must oc as much as Will satu- 
rate whatever it is packed with j and ia 
millsj the stone spindles mast be boxed in 
with the composition in the same Way. 
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